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The new embassy sailed from Cyprus to Antioch,1
travelled inland to Mosul2 and Tauriz (Tabriz), and finally
arrived at Aljigidai's camp in the heart of Persia, Unfor-
tunately, the Great Khan Guyuk had died and Aljigidai
would not undertake the full responsibility of deciding the
new line of policy in regard to co-operation with St. Louis.
The ambassadors had no alternative other than to proceed
further east to the imperial court where Q'ul-qaimis occupied
the throne for the brief period before both he and Aljigidai
were killed by Mongka. Gifts were exchanged and creden-
tials were presented, but the intrigue that followed Guyuk's
death again prevented decisive action. Longjumeau and
his companions ultimately returned to the Levant by way of
Aleppo in 1251 3 without securing either Tatar conversion
to Christianity or Tatar co-operation in the crusade. How-
ever, they related to the King the vast possibilities for
missionary work in Mongolia, possibilities which made
strong appeal to the saintly king.
On Longjumeau*s return, Louis IX dispatched another
embassy composed of Guillaume de Rubruck and another
friar, Bartolomeo da Cremona.4 Rubruck recorded the
experiences of his Eastern adventure in the form of a. Diary 5
which he dedicated to St. Louis. This work has been
unanimously recognized by Far Eastern scholars as a source
of unusual importance for the conditions of travel in medi-
eval Asia and for the Tatar races in that age. But, besides
this, the historian can find there much that is relevant to
missionary activities in Mongolia and to the subject of co-
operation between East and West for an effective crusade.
Starting from Caesarea in 1252, Rubruck and his com-
1 Joinville '(ed. Wailly), 168.                            2 Pelliot, 191.
3 ib., 208 et seq., Rockhill, xxxiii, 119,136; Joinville (ed Wailly), 175.
4 They were accompanied by one Nicholas, Rubruck's servant.    Purchas,
XI, 9.
5 For MSS.,  editions and translations, see Beazley and Rockhill.    A
complete English version appears by Samuel Purchas.    His Pilgrimes, XI,
5-149, to which reference is chiefly made in this chapter.    Rubruck or
Rubruquis was a Franciscan of Flemish origin.    For a general account of
his journey, see Howorth, I, 215-16, 540-1, and IV, 94-5; Travel and
Travellers in the Middle Ages, 129-32; Baker, 35; Hudson, 147-8.    Pelliot,
208-22, refers briefly to Rubruck, and Moule not at all.